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with political philosophy. All were opposed to the anarchy of laissez- 
faire, and lacked confidence in democracy. Men preached the doc- 
trine of government regulation and the rule of an aristocracy of intellect. 

The final section deals with recent socialistic tendencies. The in- 
fluence of economic conditions on the change in attitude toward gov- 
ernmental function, and the shift in the natural rights position, formerly 
the upholder of liberal ideals against an autocratic government, now 
the bulwark of conservatism against state control of vested property 
interests, is clearly brought out. On the controversy between indi- 
vidualism and socialism, the writings of MacKechnie, Montague, Sidg- 
wick, the Webbs, Wells, Hobhouse, and Mallock are among those 
mentioned. Especially valuable is the treatment of the recent devel- 
opment of syndicalism and guild socialism, and of the idea of federal- 
ism in a socialistic state, which plays a large part in present English 
political thought. All reference to the theory of international rela- 
tions is studiously omitted, save for a brief criticism of Norman Angell's 
doctrine of internationalism based on financial interdependence. 

Like most of the volumes in this series, these books are well planned 
and clearly and concisely written. Mr. Barker's book, indeed, attains 
distinction in style. Brief, but well-chosen and classified bibliogra- 
phies are appended. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Amherst College. 

State Government in the limited States. By Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xiii, 498.) 

American state government offers a fruitful field for the compara- 
tive study of political institutions. Forty-eight autonomous states, 
each working out its own salvation under the general limitations of 
the Constitution of the United States, furnish an abundant supply of 
political experiments, which, carefully observed and analyzed, should 
aid in developing a science of government as well as in solving some 
of its practical problems. But hitherto there has been no serious 
attempt at a comprehensive investigation of this important field. 

Professor Holcombe has undertaken a general survey of the develop- 
ment and working of American state government, including an analy- 
sis of the underlying political philosophy, the organization and opera- 
tion of governmental agencies, and some recent proposals for further 
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reform. About one-third of the book is given to historical development, 
and two-thirds to the working of the present system. The work shows 
a careful study of the great mass of material and a systematic organ- 
ization of the data, forming the most important single contribution 
thus far made to the whole subject. 

The book is both descriptive and critical; and the criticism presents 
both sides of controverted questions. This does not mean that Mr. 
Holcombe always takes a position of impartial neutrality. It is not 
difficult to see that he believes in a strong national government and in 
woman suffrage; and some will disagree with him on these and some 
other questions. On the other hand there are some matters where he 
is less definite, especially in regard to constructive proposals. 

About equal space is devoted to two main divisions of the general 
subject: the extent and methods of popular control, and the organi- 
zation of the government and division of powers. This means that 
nearly half of the book is devoted to such matters as the electoral fran- 
chise, political parties, the conduct of elections and direct legislation; 
and such topics are discussed more at length than the organization and 
procedure of constitutional conventions and state legislatures, or the 
state administration and judiciary. The consideration given to the 
legislatures and the ordinary work of judicial administration is dis- 
tinctly less than might have been expected. Local government is en- 
tirely omitted. 

Geographical environment has influenced the author to some extent. 
The index shows that Massachusetts is more frequently referred to 
than any other state. New York is a close second; but no other state 
has half as many references. The smaller New England states are men- 
tioned as frequently as many of the larger states in other parts of the 
country. Least attention is given to the southern states. There seems 
to be no mention of the Virginia bill of rights of 1776; and there are 
only two references to Texas. 

In a work of this kind some errors of detail are almost inevitable. 
One case seems to call for notice. The author has been misled by the 
careless editing of Thorpe's collection of state constitutions into the 
mis-statement that New Jersey first provided for the governor's veto of 
appropriation items in 1844, when this provision was not adopted by 
New Jersey until 1875. 

The final chapter on the reform of state government deals with the 
commission plan, the socialist program, the Oregon proposals, as well 
as the plans for administrative reorganization in the proposed New 
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York constitution of 1915 and the recommendations of efficiency and 
economy commissions in a number of states. The author favors the 
reorganization of and additional checks on the legislature, further 
strengthening of the executive and judiciary, and a readjustment 
of the relations between the three departments. But he does not pre- 
sent any definite program of proposed changes. 

John A. Fairlie. 
University of Illinois. 

Principles of American State Administration. By John M. 
Mathews. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. 
Pp. xiv, 534.) 

The distinction between politics and administration, which President 
Goodnow has done so much to introduce into American political science, 
is accepted by Professor Mathews. The present volume, however, 
does not attempt to cover the whole field of administration as thus 
defined. Administration, broadly speaking, falls in this country into 
two divisions. One division is concerned exclusively with the admin- 
istration of justice. The other must consider expediency as well as 
justice. Officers entrusted with the execution of the laws consequently 
may be further distinguished as administrative officers in the narrower 
sense of the term and judicial officers. Professor Mathews devotes 
his attention almost entirely to the former. One part of his book, occu- 
pying two-fifths of the volume, treats of the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the state government. The remainder of the volume 
is mainly devoted to a description and criticism of the work of the 
principal administrative departments. 

No attempt has been made, as the author avows in his preface, to 
describe exhaustively all the multifarious activities of the states. 
Such a task would require far more space than is available within the 
limits of a single volume. Professor Mathews' aim has been rather to 
select for description those services which appear most to deserve at- 
tention, either because of their intrinsic importance or because of their 
suitability for illustrating the general principles of state administra- 
tion. The services actually selected are taxation and finance, educa- 
tion, charities and corrections, public health, and the enforcement of 
law. What the author describes as the newer functions of the states, 
su!ch as the control of corporations, the regulations of public utilities, 
labor legislation, the promotion of agriculture, and the construction 



